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I next told Mr. Gandhi that I could accept his suggestion that universal
primary education must necessarily be very remote, and that my Committee
had estimated that an additional iccurring expendituie of about 19 crores
would bring about 80 per cent of boys and guls into the primary school sys-
tem Mr Gandhi then asked me if I thought that primary education would
be much use unless the children went on to middle schools I said that was
the next step that would follow, and that I regarded the encouragement of
vernacular middle schools as of the greatest importance not only for the sake of
the children, but because they produce the primary teachers. I said that I was
sorry that Bengal despised vernacular middle schools and Insisted on English-
teaching middle schools.

We then spoke of girls' education and I quoted the opinion of my Com-
mittee that, in all schemes of expansion, priority should be given to the
claims of girls Mr Gandhi said that he entirely agreed, but he asked him-
self whether primary education would make girls better mothers Mr. Gan-
dhi said that he had not read the Report of my Committee
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242.    INTERVIEW TO THE PRESS

LONDON,
December 3y 1931

Squatting before a fire in a small room in his Kmghtsbridge office,
Mahatma Gandhi shortly before midnight received some 40 Press representa-
tives, seated on the floor round him He told them that he was unable to
give his decisive view either on the Premier's statement or on the Common
debate, but assured them that, before reaching any conclusion, he proposed to
exhaust all resources at his disposal in order to understand both the state-
ment and the debate. Mahatma Gandhi added that any conclusion he might
reach would have no weight until it had been submitted to the Congress
Working Committee and accepted by it.

Mahatma Gandhi repeated his declaration regarding civil disobedience
and reaffirmed his tentative opinion that the statement meant a parting of
the ways, but he had not yet studied it as he had promised Mahatma Gandhi
said that it was a tremendous responsibility for any man to call upon a nation to
go through the fiery ordeal again. Therefore3 he was not likely light-heartedly
to advise the resumption of civil disobedience, but persistence in the policy of
repression envisaged by the Bengal Ordinance might upset all calculations
and precipitate any day civil disobedience on a national scale. Mahatma
Gandhi declared that there was no justification for the Ordinance and
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